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F OR | 
GROWN GEN TLEMEN. 
FABLE I. 


The RIVER with a Petition, 


Ccording to the Romiſh creed, 
I ſpeak of Rome two thouſand years ago, 
The life that they ſuppos'd the Gods to lead, 
You would not chuſe to undergo. 
Jupiter's buſineſs day and night, 
Was to attend with open ears and eyes, 
And to write down as faſt as he could write, 
All the impertinence that men deviſe. 
Beſides men's fopperies and ravings, 
The women had ſo great a ſhare, 
That their abſurdities and cravings 


Omnipotence alone could bear. 
A 2 And 
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And furthermore, to trie his patience, 
He heard the prayers and fanciful diſtreſſes 
Of all his children and relations, 
And of his wife and his nu{-treſles. 


Once on a time, if you'll believe 93 
A river in great tribulation, 
To Jupiter preſented a petition, 
With an expoſtulating exhortation; 
Whereby, if the petitioner's refus'd, 
He has a right to think himſelf ill- us d; 
A form of prayer contriv'd for execution, 
Exactly like a double-barrell'd gun, 
Which if you fire with reſolution, 
You have another chance when one 1s done, 
So far from killing two birds with one ſtone, 
Aa art that's very little known = | 
All the petitioner deſired to do, 
Was to kill one with two. 


Now this petition ſhew'd how the petitioner - 
For his fidelity, zeal, and devotion, 
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Had been appointed a commiſſioner 


Of the revenues of the Ocean, 


Which he collected with great pains, 


And ſent in good and current caſh, 
But for his trouble and clear gains, 5 
The Sea return d adulterated traſh: _ 

Wherefore he pray d, 
Exhorted and ſubmitted, 
That all the ſums the Ocean pay d, 
Shall for the future be remitted, 
And iſſued fair, 

Without debaſement or impair. 
Ungrateful 'Thames! the God reply'd, 
Without that mixture and alloy, 

Which the Sea pours into thee every tide, 

Thy beauty and thy ſtrength would wear away. 
Without his aid thou wouldſt remain 

Like TBE, or the poor pretending SEI xx, 

Led through parterres or rolled down a caſcade, 

Confin'd to vanity, and loſt to trade. 
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Tis thus the Highlander complains, 
'Tis thus the Union they abuſe 
For binding their back-fides in chains, 
And ſhackling their feet m ſhoes : 
For giving them both food and fewel, 
And comfortable cloaths, 
Inſtead of cruel oat-meal gruel ; 
Inſtead of rags and heritable blows. 
Luxury every day grows ſtronger ; 
The Highland fair, 
Beholds her lover now no longer; 
Trotting with his buttocks bare. 
Thus Doctor Bxown was taken with the ſpleen, 
And fancied we were all undone, 
Raving about a carpet and a fcreen, 
And out of temper with the fun :- 
Becauſe it is a crime, | 
As he ſuppoſes, 
For men to run in winter time 
Into the fun to warm their noſes. 
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Tis an egregious want of ſenſe, 
A want of taſte and want of ſhame, 
To fancy univerſal affluence 

And luxury the fame. 

In ſpite of Doctor Brown's diſcerning, 
The term of univerſal will agree, 
As well with his benevolence and learning, 
As univerſal ſuit with luxury. 
He may perceive, if he be fo mdin'd, 
Like his diſcernment, luxury's confin d. 
For as the gout torments the hands and feet, 
To eaſe the nobler ſtomach and the head, 
So luxury, to gratify the great, 
Inſults and robs the labourer of his bread. 
Luxury in a ſtate 1s a diſeaſe, 
Becauſe tis partial and obſtructed wealth, 
But univerſal affluence and cafe 
Is univerſal happineſs and health. 


FABLE 
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F ABLE I. 
The P HENIX and her Lovers. 


HAT every Female's a Coquette, 
I could as ſafely ſwear upon a book, | 
As I cou'd ſafely bet, mend 11: 
That ev'ry French-man is a cook. 
A Phenix, daughter of the Sun, | 
Chaſte as a Veſtal, modeſt as a Nun, 
Added ſuch merit to her birth, 
That not a bird, tho of the higheſt faſhion, 
No feather'd Coxcomb of the earth 
Ventur'd to declare his paſſion. 
They all agreed, 
No earthly bird was worthy of her love ; 
None but a bird of the celeſtial breed, 
An angel from above. 
The Phenix liv'd ſo long a maid ; 
Till all her gaiety and bloom 


KR 
Began to fade; | 
And favour of the tomb. 


She mop'd, grew ſplenetick, and tir'd - 


Of ſo much awe and fo much ſtate, 
She long'd like other birds to be admir d, 
Like other birds ſhe long'd to find a mate. 
At laſt ſhe iſſued out a proclamation 
To ſummon the male birds of every nation; 
| Perhaps this ſummons and this longing, 
Was a political machine, 
Juſt like the lovers that came thronging, 
Summon'd by our virgin Queen: 
Now from all quarters, 
The birds appear'd m their beſt cloaths ; 
| Nobles in ſtars and garters, 
Curled and embroider'd beaux. 
Some ſtately, others light and gay, 
One coo'd, another ſung and flatter d, 
Some like the Magpie and the Jay 
For ever chatter d. 
B 


About 
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About the inner mg: 03. 

Where all the Birds of figure preſs, 

A Bat whirl'd round with leathern wing, 

To ſhew his ſhape and his addreſs, | 
Offering his heart, his eyes and wings to boot, 
At which there roſe a univerſal hoot. 

The Phenix anſwer d in the tone, 

And in the ſelf- ſame manner languiſh'd, 
As Queen Elizabeth when ſhe was ſhewn, 

A Taylor by her beauty vanquiſh'd; 


Take courage man, ſays ſhe, 
For if I needs muſt have a Taylor, 
I promiſe without failure | 
To marry none but thee. _ 
And as the Queen coquetted at an age 
When other Queens are tame, 
Till ſhe went off the ſtage; 
The Phenix did the fame. 
She died a great coquette, and what is more, 
| Roſe from the grave a greater than before. 


The 
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The Phenix and ſelf. lo are the ſittie beuſt. 2 
Within the human breaſt, 
Which Poets feign the ſpiey Eaſt, 


She builds her ſolitary neſt; 
From whence with every gale of wird, 
The traveller may ſmell thè mind · 
Her Lovers are our paſlions ; theſe ſhe meets, 


Either by appointment or by chance, 
>—, Which if ſhe can't indulge, ſhe treats 
With ſmiles and complaiſance. 
And as the Phenix from her aſhes rais'd, 
Returns as blooming as a bride, + 
So when we think it dies, the Lord be prais'd, 
Self-love ſprings up again with double pride. 
"Tis a determin'd caſe, 
None but ourſelves can occupy our place. 
For this ſame reaſon, phyſical and clear, 
Each individual of us all 
Is that ſame Phenix, without any peer, 
On this terreſtrial ball. 
B 2 A Lover 
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A Lover is a mad-man and a miſe, 
Not one jot wiſer. 


Let any trie, except a Lover, 


Or one devoted to his pelf, d 2 
Whether in all the world they can diſcover 
Another Self. 


| | FABLE 
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Et ASE Km 
The DUCKLINGS and the Wiſe Birds. 


HEN one evening to enjoy the cool, 
Was walking with a brood of Ducklings callow, 
Juſt like a Miſtreſs of a boarding-ſchool, 
With Miſles green and yellow. 
As ſhe was tutoring and ſchooling, 
This bird for loitering and that for fooling, 
Behold a fiſh-pond fo alluring, 


That ſpite of her remonſtrances and cackle, 
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They ventur d their whole ſtock without enſuring, 
Truſting to their oars and tackle. 
The Hen kept ſcolding like a drab, 
Curſing her rebellious race; 
We are not thy children, cried a pert young Squab, 
If we were Chickens, we ſhou'd have more grace; 
On nature we depend, | 


Our courſe ſhe ſteers. 


Nature's 
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Nature's a ſafer guide, and better friend 
Than any Dotard's fears. 
Cloſe by the pond, an ancient tower 


Lifted it's venerable head, 
A college and ſequeſter d bower, 
Where Owls for ages had been bred; 
An old profeſſor, a great clerk, 
Taught them their talents to diſplay, 

To keep their eyes wide open in the dark, 
And ſhut them in the face of day. 

To think abſtractedly, to reaſon deep, 

And to declaim, till all the world's aſleep. 
Theſe ſtudents from the tower ſaw our young folks, 
Our bold Adventurers under fail, 

| Fo They heard their clamorous mirth and jokes, 

And heard their nurſe's' fruitleſs wall. 

ö Obſerve, ſays one more learned than the reſt, 
Theſe birds by inſtin& know the ſeaſon, 

To ſail, to eat, to go to reſt, 
Juſt as we know by argument and reaſon. 
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We know from reaſon and experience both, 


We ſee it every hour; 
That Governors are loth 
To part with power. 
Von Hen which you all hear, 
| In fuch a fright, 
Undoubtedly affects that fear, | 
To keep her Pupils always in her ſight. 
From the ſame principle, for the ſame end, 
Our Tutor keeps us all thus pen'd : 
Preaching that we muſt not pretend to fly, 
We are too weak, it is too ſoon, 
Which I'll demonſtrate to be a lye, 
As clear as the ſun at noon. 
Feet, ſaid the ſubtle Owl, 
Are not the things 
| That conſtitute the eſſence of a fowl 
So much as wings. 
Whatever is eſſential to our make 
We ſooneſt learn, and ſeldomeſt miſtake. 


Hence 
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Hence that pathetick prayer, that tender call, 
By which we get our wants diſpatch'd, 
Is ſo eſſential above all, 
That we all ſpeak the moment we are hatch'd. 
Nature, benevolent and wile, 
Opens our mouths much ſooner than our eyes. 


By parity of reaſon meet, 
Our wings and pinions ſhould be ready 
Long time before our heads and feet 
Are firm and ſteady. 
Therefore 'twill follow like a chain, 
That as we walk, you muſt confeſs, 
With little giddineſs and pain, 
If we attempt it, we muſt fly with leſs. 
* . This reaſoning philoſophie wight 
[ | Convinc'd his brethren one and all: 
With one accord they took their flight, 
And fatal and untimely was their fall. 
None of them reaſon d any more, 
The young logicians lay like wrecks, 
a Drown'd 
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Drown'd in the pond or ſcatter d on the ſhore, 
With mangled limbs and broken nocks. 
Bred in a court or ſome gay city, 
The Ducklings are thoſe thoughtleſs ſpritely fools. 
O Cambridge 1s it not a pity, man ot 
Strangers to thee and to thy ſchools l 
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F ABLE IV. 
La Nobleſſe de France. 
The Fighting CO CK and the CR AVE N. 


Cock, an officer of foot, 
In France retir d into a village, 
Where he did nought but crow and ſtrut, 
And live by pillage. 
Whene er he had a mind 
To take his paſtime with the fair, 
He was not to one wife oonſin d, 
Nor to a pair, : 
But like a lord, 
Had half a dozen both at bed and board. 
He ſpied a barn-door fowl one day, 


Cram'd from the rump up to the gullet, 
In amorous dalliance and play 
With a young pullet. 
His 


E 
His robes and train, his ſenatorial cap, 
His ſize almoſt the ſize of geeſe, 
She wd that he had been nurtur d in the lap 
Of peace. 
Bred for the bench and preſidental chair, 
He judg'd, he rooſted, and digeſted there. 
The mulitary cock took as much pleaſure 
As an unlucky page, 
To ſee the magiſtrate employ his leiſure 
So much below his dignity and age. 
Ile that ſhould ſet a good example 
| Be virtuous and diſcreet! 
To tread on modeſty and trample 
Chaſtity beneath his feet ! 
Fine times, fays he, when judges run, 


Seducing maidens in the open. ſun ! 
This wanton fit, 
Comes of intemperance and over-eating. 
Which as it ſoon will bring you to the ſpit, 
Shall fave your reverence from a beating. 
C 2 | To 
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To this reproof, 
With a ſly ſneer the judge reply'd aloof: 
Tis true that I and all my brood, 
When we have run the race aſſign d, 
Shall have the honour to become the food 
And comfort of mankind. 5 
An unexpected death - 
Shall gently ſteal, not force away our breath. 
Good Colonel, you are mightily-miſtaken, 
It is not owing to reſpect, in deed, 
That you are neither boil'd, like us, with bacon, 
Roaſted nor fricaſſcet. 
But tho' your fleſh be men's averſion, 
Yet it contributes much to their diverſion ; 
They give you barley, bread, and cats, 
Becauſe they take great pleaſure and: delight 
To ſee you fight; 
To ſee you cutting one another's throats. 


If you eſcape and are not ſlain in war, 


You are in a worſe plight by far. 
Amongſt 
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Amongſt the hogs, 

Wounded and lame you are on a dunghull caſt, 
By wanton boys and puppy dogs, 
Worried or teaz'd to death at laſt. 

In France the land-tax is not as 'tis here, 

A tax where you appeal and ſquabble; 
There the nobility go free and clear, 

L Like the raſcality and rabble. 

The fame exemption pards and tygers own; 

And the baſe polecat caught in gins: 

Their fleſh and bone we let alone, 

And aſk them nothing but their ſkins. 


FABLE 


F ABLE v. 
The DOG and the CAT. 


i TEREST faſcinates both age and youth, 
And with a glance of her bewitching eye, 
Can make a Miniſter ſpeak truth, 

Or make a mighty Monarch tell a lie. 

She can ſet brothers by the ears, 

And what you'll ſcarce believe perhaps, 
Make ſiſters as harmonious as the ſpheres, 
And live together without pulling caps. 

'Tis the gives every one her place, 

Oft, like a blundering marſhal at a feaſt, 

Joining a ſcoundrel to his. grace, 

* An atheiſt to a prieſt. 

N Intereſt well underſtood, 

| ' Made Solomon, makes Melcomb now declare 
| That life is only good, 

To eat and drink, and laugh, and baniſh care. 

Cloſe by a kitchen fire, a dog and cat, 

Each a famous politician, 


Were meditating as they fat, 
Plans and projects of ambition. 


l 
By the ſame fire were ſet to warm, 
Fragments of their maſter's dinner; 
Temptations to alarm, 
The frailty of a ſinner. 
Clear prurient water ſtream d from Pompey's jaws, 
And Tabby look'd demure, and lick d her paws ; 
And as two Plenipos, 
For fear of a ſurpriſe, 
When both have ſomething to propoſe, 
Examine one another's eyes, 
Or like two Maids, tho' ſmit by different Swains, 
In jealous conference o'er a diſh of tea, 
Pompey and Tabby both, cudgell'd their brains, 
Studying each other's phyſiognomy. 
Pompey endow'd with finer ſenſe, 
Diſcover'd in a caſt of Tabby's face, 
A ſymptom of concupiſcence, 
Which made it a clear caſe. 
When ftreight applying to the dawning paſſion, 
Pompey addreſs d her in this faſhion; 
Both you and I, with vigilance and zeal, 
Becoming faithful dogs, and pious cats, 
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Have guarded day and night this common-weal 
From robbery and rats, 
All that we get for this, Heaven knows, 
Is a few bones and many blows. 
Let us no longer fawn and whine, 
Since we have talents and are able; 


Let us impoſe an equitable. fine 


Upon our maſter's table, 
And to be brief, 
Let us each chuſe a ſingle diſh, 
I'll be contented with roaſt beef, 
Take you that turbot--- ou Hove fiſh. 
Thus every dog and cat 


Thus two contending chiefs are ſeen, 
To agree at laſt in every meaſure ; 
One takes the management of the marine, 
The other of the nation's treaſure. 
Thus L---g retir'd, thus even P---t 


His popularity reſign'd, 
| For a tid-bit, 
A Pit-tance ſuited to the patriot's mind. 
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F A B EE YR . 
The SPIDER and the F LY. 


IT H malice fell, | 
A ſpider watch'd within his cell, 
Ready to fally, 
The unwary traveller to ſouſe, 
Like a Jew broker in the alley, 
Or a Dutch merchant in his counting-houſe, 
Like them he correſponded far and near, 
And tho' his trade was intricate and dark, 
He manag d his affairs and kept all clear, 
Without a partner or a clerk. 
A petit maitre, an active buſtling fly, 
Thinking to ſcamper unmoleſted, 
With airy equipage as he paſs' d by, 
By cruel Cacus was arreſted. 
Furniſh'd with that undaunted ſenſe, 
Which only courts and camps can teach, 


Having no weapon or defence, 
Except his inſtrument of ſpeech, 
| D The 
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The fly with flattering ſoporifick ſtrains, 
Tried to benumb the ſpider's brains: 
Hearing ſuch daily praiſe beſtow'd, 
Upon your elegance in weaving, 
J came to viſit your abode, 
Which is magnificent beyond believing. 
And now I am convine'd, if you will drop 
The linen trade, 5 
And take to weaving velvets and brocade, 
The fallad-caters ſoon muſt ſhut up ſhop, 
Change but your diet, and like their's, your taſte 
Will grow refin'd, correct and chaſte. | 
As I have ſtudy'd every herb and leaf, 
That's either noxious or good to eat, 


Make me your caterer in chief, 
And pourveyor of all your meat. 
Send me this inſtant in a trice, 

Ill bring you ſomething ſavoury and nice. 
Seeing the ſpider ſmile and grin, 

He found his plot would not ſucceed, 


It was too thin, 
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For one of that ſagacious breed; 
On which he fell a vapouring and buzzing; 
Swearing the drones would. take the alarm,, 
And come to the aſſiſtance of their couſin. 
With an enormous ſwarm: 
The drones and I are no ſuch ſtrangers, 
We know,, ſaid Cacus,. what we both can do, 
They are too wiſe to run their heads in dangers, 
For ſuch a buſy meddling fool as you; 
But ſince you come to ſpoil our manufacture, 
And poiſon honeſt traders, 
I'll hang you like a malefactor, 
To terrify invaders. 
No ſooner ſaid than done, 


He knock d him down; and hung him in the ſun- 


The ſpider's a negociator, 
And an enſnaring captious debater, 
Obdurate, ſubtile and alert, 
The fly a coxcomb and a prater, 
Teazing and pert. 
D 2 
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Tho! all ſuch characters I hate, + |, _ 
And from my foul deſpiſe, - 
May we have many ſpiders in the ſtate 
When we are plagu'd with French and Spaniſh flies 


FABLE 
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F A B I. E VII. 
The Wild DUCKS and the Water SPANIEL. 


F TER a tedious flight, 
Of many a ſtormy day and night; 
A flock of wild ducks ſailing up and down, 
Upon a lake were making merry; 
Like ſailors in a ſea- port town 
Juſt arrivd from Pondicherr. 
A ſwan too ſtately for ſport; 
To ſhew herſelf was all her view; 
Had undertaken to eſcort 
The jovial crew. _ 
Swelling and bridling 
With all the airs of a fine dame at court; 
Turning about and ſidling, 
Advancing and then ſtopping ſhort. 


Diſplaying in her features 
Contempt and inſolent dejection, 
| To 
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To ſignify that thoſe ſtrange creatures 
Were forc'd upon her for protection. 
I muſt confeſs, amongſt mankind 
I have ſeen ſwans as fooliſhly inclin'd. 
At Paris on the Seine, 
I have ſeen a French marquee conduct a pair 
Of German barons to the fair 
Of Saint Germaine, 
Strutting before them, toſſing up his head, 
Then looking back, and lowering his creſt;, 
The barons were ſo awkward, ſo ill bred. 
And ſo ll dreſs'd.. 
Have you not ſeen a new. made peer 
With equal pride, but greater trepidations, 
Obſerving in his rear 
A troop of country relations 


Run up Saint James's-ſtreet, and at two leaps, 


Take Arthur's fteps ? 
Thoſe ſteps as terrible as the Tarpeian; 
From whence with one black ball you are hurl'd 


Into 
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Into another world 
Amongſt the damn d Plebeian. 
Perhaps this grave and ſolemn ſwan 
Diſlik d the company of thoſe wild ducks, 
Juſt as a prude, or a ſober man 1 
Diſlikes the company of bucks. 
For whilſt they made more noiſe and riot 
Than twenty juſtices of peace, 
The ſwan was ſerious and quiet 


As captain Gander marching with his geeſe, 
Marching to the held, 
With gorget and a wooden ſhield. 
About the middle of the lake, 
Upon the banks a water-ſpaniel lay, 
Looking out for duck or drake Wo 
Or any lawful prey; 
And as the captain of a privateer 
Lies by, 
Nor offers to bear down, nor gives a cheer 


Till his expected prize begins to flie, 


Cloſe 
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Cloſe to the ſhore the ſpaniel let them fail, 

And ruſh'd into the lake when they turn d tail, 

Snorting and ſnoring; 

Purſuing them with all his force, 

Swearing and roaring, 
Till he was hoarſe? 
He turn'd and veer d, 

Now made a ſtreteh, and then a tacx; 
Now ſnapp'd and now they diſappear d, 
And roſe again a long way back. 

Till the poor ſpiritleſs exhauſted brute 
Was forc'd to give up the purſuit. 
And as the French to Toulon ran, 

And left the Spaniards m a ſcrape, 

The moment that the fray began, 
The ſwan made her eſcape. 

Quite out of reach, 
A roan duck upon the beach, 
nder a ſhed, 
Conſider d the whole ſcene with wonder, 
F Juſt 
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Juſt like Caligula under the bed, 
Studying the caule of lightning and thunder. 
As the victorious crew paſs d by in order, 
He made them an oration ; 
The roan duck being the recorder, 
Or burgomaſter of the corporation. 
Leave your abandon'd lives, 
| Roving like pirates and Jews, 
Come hither with your children and wives, 
And ſettle peaceably in our mews. 
We'll take you without any fuſs, 
Here we have neither law nor code, 
You are only tied to copy us, 
And go by cuſtom and the mode, 
You ſhall be faſhionably dreſs d, 
Protected, treated, and careſs d, 
A friſeur with an inſtrument of ſteel, 
Shall ſhape your wings and your toupee, 
Make them ſit perfectly genteel, 
Eaſy and free. 
E 
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As to the reſt, you may gather from my looks 
Whether the air is good, 
And whether we have wholeſome food, 
Or tolerable cooks. 
Peace, wretch, the chieftian of the ducks reply d, 
Nor with thy venal breath offend the brave, 
Freedom is as much our pride, 
As it is thine to be a ſlave. 
We neither injure nor provoke; 
We neither fear great nor ſmall, 
Becauſe we ſcorn to yield to any yoke, 
We are hated by them all. 
From pole to pole purſu d, 
From pole to pole, 
Our enemies have every ſoul, 
Been baffled and ſubdu d. 
Lords of three elements, we can maintain 
Our freedom and poſſeſſions, 
With the ſame eaſe that we diſdain, 
Thy offers and inſidious profeſſions. 


In 


Fas ] 


In our own virtue we confide, 


On others how can we rely ? 
When fear or hope, envy or pride 
May turn a friend into a falſe ally. 

Thoſe who depend on others ; 
Whether on males or females they depend, 
Will find the ſwan has many brothers, 

And. ſiſters without end. 


E 2 | The 
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The Advice of an Old SPANIEL. 


Au dog of middling birth, 
Frolickſome and full of play : 
Even in the height of all his mirth, 
Delicate, as well as gay : | 
With far more feeling for his friend, 
Than they could either taſte or comprehend.--- 
Being thrown into the world betimes, 
Betimes diſcover'd it was all a cheat, 
Yet not fo dangerous for odious crimes, 
As odious for malice and deceit, 
Oft when he meant to have amus'd 
His friends with a conceit, or harmleſs jeſt, 
By many he was ſnarl'd at and abus'd, 
And lighted even by the beſt. 
Oft, when half- ſtarv'd, he found a bone, 
Or ſomething hid, 


Inſtead of eating it alone, 


As others did, 


* 3 
He ran to ſhare his daily * \ 
Unſought; | 


With thoſe that were much better "fag 61 


757 Than taught, 
| His daily bread they ſeiz'd : 
And drove him from their meſs, . 
More diſappointed and diſpleas d 
With their ingratitude than his diſtreſs. 
It is a maxim amongſt dogs; 
When they have the addreſs and {kil], 
To ſlip their collars and their clogs, 


And leave their friends that uſe them ill, 


To avoid anxiety and ſtriſe 
Tray was reſolv d to try a country life. 

A country dog, I think, 

Is exactly like a country ſquire, 


They both are only fit to ſleep and ſtin 


By their own fire, 
And when awake are only good 
To yelp and hollow in a wood, 


Their 
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Their joys, ub Piel: 

And converſation are the ſame, 
Ti all a damour and a noiſe, 

And all the noiſe and clamour about game. 
Three words compoſe their whole vocabulary, 
A fox, a hare, and a fine ſcenting day, 
Whether they are ſerious or merry, 

Tis all they have to ſay: 
In ſhort they never are ſo entertaining, 
As when the re faſt aſleep or feigning. 
To quit fuch friends as theſe, 
One would not grieve, 
Tray parted from them with great eaſe, 
Without fo much as taking leave, 


. Benign and mild; 
He heard his grandſon's grievances, and ſmil d. 


Grandſon, 
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Grandſon, ſaid he, I do conceive 
If you had known the world, and how things go, 
hut half as much as you believe; 
Which is twice as much as I believe you know ; 
You would not have complain'd, 
That dogs behave to one another 
When they are unchain'd, 
Like every creature to his brother. 
Say, dupe of a raſh confidence and truſt, 
If you he open and unguarded, 
Is it not juſt; 
That vigilance ſhould be rewarded ? 
'T was neither nature's call ; 
Nor my inſtruction, 
To truſt your friends at all; 
Much leſs, to truſt them to your own deſtruction : 
A painful and ſevere attention, | 
Is but a neceflary fence 
To every dog of ſenſe, 


* 


Againſt deceit and circumyention, 
EI acl | A taſk . 
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A taſk from which you hop d to be relie dd! 
| By truſting to your friends: + 
( You are deceiv d, | 
Acting as much as they for your own ends 
All the world knows, = | 
That friendſhip's a meer ſound ; WE 6 
A ſound that hardly can impoſe, 
Upon a puppey hound. 
Nature is not to blame, 
Flatter d by cunning, indolence invented 
That fooliſh name; 
By which ſo many fools are circumvented. 
 Happinefs you'll ſeldom find, 
 Vnleſs you learn, 


To have no weighty intereſt or concern, 
With thoſe of your own kind. e 
Unleſs you learn, (if it is not too lat © 


wth your love nor hate. 


